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ANCIENT VERSIONS. 

WE will now examine the claims of the Roman Catholic Bible, which, 
under a decree of the Council of Trent, in the latter part of the six- 
teenth century, is the Latin translation of the Scriptures, commonly 
called the Vulgate, from the Latin language being the vulgar tongue or 
language commonly spoken at Rome when the translation was first made. 
But having also spoken of other versions, and promised to give some 
account of them, there cannot, perhaps, be a more proper time to fulfil 
that promise than the present. 

The Scriptures, both Jewish and Christian, were translated at different 
periods into various languages, of which a few ancient copies still exist. 

The first translation of the whole Hebrew Scriptures, of which we 
have any account, was that Greek version known to us as the Septua- 
gint, or seventy. It is so called from the alleged fact, that the transla- 
tion was made by seventy or seventy-two learned Jews. Josephus 
states, that at the request of Ptolemy Philadelphus, King of Egypt, (as 
suggested by his librarian,) the High Priest of the Jews at Jerusalem 
sent him six learned men from each of the tribes, making seventy-two, 
who translated the books of the Law. This was nearly three hundred 
years before Christ, and Josephus, of course, derived his information 
from other historians, or from tradition, which can never be relied on 


in respect of particulars. There is evidently an error as to the trans- 
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lators being six from each of the twelve tribes; for, four hundred years 
before this translation was made, all, excepting the tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin, were carried away into captivity, and to this day have never 
returned.' The language of Josephus may have been misunderstood, 
or his works may have been interpolated. As to the number of books 
translated on this occasion, the best critics agree that Josephus is right 
in confining it to the Law; for they say, that the infinite superiority of 
the translation of the Pentateuch to that of the residue demonstrate 
that they were not done by the same persons. ‘Hence they conclude 
that all but the Law was done some time after Ptolemy, and by very in- 
ferior hands. Dr. Adam Clark believes that the Pentateuch only was 
translated for Ptolemy, and by about five persons instead of seventy, 
and that it was approved by the Alexandrian Sanhedrim, which was 
composed of seventy or seventy-two persons; and that this gave rise 
to the common opinion. He thinks that some of the books of the Sep- 
tuagint were added posterior to the incarnation. Some writers have 
related certain stories respecting the circumstances attending this trans- 
lation, so very fabulous as to be only fit to be recorded in the Roman 
Breviary, or classed, as Dr. Clark very justly observes, with the stories 
of Bel and the Dragon, and Tobit and his Dog, in the Apocrypha. 
There were a great many Jews in Egypt and other countries where the 
Greek language was understood, all of whom, it is said, made use of 
this version. The New Testament writers also generally, if not alto- 
gether, made their quotations from it. The copies of it, however, 
which are extant, are found to differ a little from the Hebrew, in a few 
passages materially. It was also from this version that the first Latin 
translations, of which I shall say more by and by, were made for the 
Western or Roman churches. 

The Samaritans have a translation of the Pentateuch only, (being 
all they acknowledge to be inspired or authentic,) which is, probably, 
considerably older than the Septuagint. “ The language of this ver: 
sion is composed of pure Hebrew, Syro-Chaldaic, and Cuthite terms.” 
_Itis translated from their own ancient copy referred to before, and 
which does not agree precisely with the Jewish copies. 

There are three ancient Greek versions of the Old Testament, be- 
sides the Septuagint, by Aquilla, Theodotion, and Symmachus. The 
first was completed in a. p. 128, the second about a. p. 180, and the 
third a. p. 200. 7 

I have not time to give such a particular description of the several 
versions as I at first designed; I must, therefore, briefly refer to the 
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most ancient and most valuable ones, and pass ‘on as rapidly as possible 
to the main point. 

There are two Syriac versions of both the Old and New Testaments ; 
one of which is believed to have been made in the second century, and 
some think as far back as the time of the apostles. The other is refer- 
red to the fifth century. The first is very highly esteemed among the 
critics. ‘They. consider it “‘ very valuable and of great authority.” 

The Aethiopic version of the New Testament is thought to have 
been made about the fourth century. It is believed to have been trans- 
lated from the Greek. They have also a few books of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

The Coptic version includes only the five books of Moses and the 
New Testament. It is said to have been made between the third and 
fifth centuries. 

The Armenian version of the New Testament was made about the 
year 410. 

The Gothic version is supposed to have been made in the fourth cen- 
tury. All that now remains of it is a part of the four Gospels and a 
few chapters of Paul’s Epistles. 

The Sahidic (a version of upper Egypt) is supposed to have been 
made about the beginning of the second century. All that remains of 
it consists of fragments forming about a third of the New Testament. 
Dr. A. Clark considers it inyaluable. 

There were a great number of Latin versions made at a very early 
period, both of the Old and New Testaments, the best one of which 
they called the “tala ;” the Old Testament was taken from the Sep- 
tuagint version. A few fragments only, of what is supposed to be the 
old Italic version, remain. These various Latin versions not agreeing 
very well with each other, Jerome was employed by the bishop of Rome 
in the latter part of the fourth century to collate them and make a cor- 
‘rect edition. The result of his labors was the Latin Vulgate, which 
has ever since formed the Roman Catholic Bible ; though it was never 
so declared by any Council excepting that of Trent in the latter part 
of the sixteenth century ; and then the various copies were found to 
differ so widely from one another—no particular one having been 
designated by the Council—that it was deemed necessary by Pope Six- 
tus V to have them collated, and thus prepare a standard edition. Res- 
pecting the Vulgate, I will copy the remarks of Dr. Adam Clarke : 


** We have already seen,’’ says he, “‘ under the article ITALA, that in the ear- 
liest ages of Christianity the New Testament had been translated into Latin. 
These translations are very numerous ; and, having been made by a variety of 
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hands—some learned and others not so—they not only disagreed among them- 
selves, but appeared, in certain cases, to contradict each other. This induced 
pope Damasus to employ St. Jerome, one of the most learned of the primitive 
Latin Fathers, to correct the ancient Itala. Though, in the Old Testament, he 
is supposed simply to have collated the Itala with the Hebrew, yet in the New 
he asserts, Vovum Testamentum Grece fidei reddidi— I have translated the New 
Testament according to the original Greek.’ However, it appears that, in many 
cases, he altered the Jtala for the worse, as the remaining fragments of that ver- 
sion sufficiently testify. This important work, which in process of time sup- 
planted the Itala, was finished a. pv. 384, and was called Versio Vulgata, the 
Vuicate or Common version, because received into general use. No version 
of the sacred writings was more generally received than this; and copies of it 
were multiplied beyond calculation. And, perhaps, scarcely any book has been 
more corrupted by frequent and careless transcription than the Vulgate, from 
the year 384 till the invention of printing, about the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The first edition of this version was printed by Gottenburg and Faust, at 
Mayence, in large folios, sine titulo, et sine mulla nota, somewhere between 1450 
and 1457. By ihe order of Pope Sixtus Quintus, acomplete edition of the Vulgate 
was printed at Rome in 1588, but not published till 1593. This, though stamped 
with the infallible authority of the Pope, apostolica nobis a Domino, tradita auc- 
toritate, to be the authentic Vulgate, which he styles perpetuo valituram consti- 
tutionem, a decree that shall forever remain in force ; yet, on examination, it was 
found to be so excessively erroneous and self-contradictory that another corrected 
edition was undertaken by the authority of Pope Ciement VIII, widely differ- 
ing from that of Sixtus. This is the edition from which all those were formed, 
which are now in common use. 

“{ have already staied that copies of this version have been often corruptly 
transcribed, and hence the amazing disagreement between different manuscripts. 
The version being so much in request, and so many persons being copyers by trade, 
in order to save time and vellum they wrote the words in contractions, wher- 
ever it was possible ; and by this means the original reading, in various instan- 
ces, was lost. All these causes conspired, with the ignorance of the original 
tongues, which almost universally prevailed in the middle ages in the Latin 
church, to bring this venerable version into a state of great imperfection; from 
which it has not, as yet, wholly emerged. 

« T have several minuscripts of this work, written from the twelfth to the fif- 
teenth century, which are exceedingly discordant among themselves. Pope 
Clement VIII has certainly done much to restore it to its primitive purity ; but 
much still remains tobe done. The text should be settled by a further collation 
of the most ancient manuscripts. When this is done, the Latin church may be 
vindicated in that boasting in the Vulgate whic h at present is but incautiously 
applied to this version. 

“7 have often quoted this version, which I consider to be equal to a manu- 
script of the fourth century. I must, however, add that, with all its imperfec- 
tions, there is nothing essential to the faith or practice of a genuine Christian 
that may not be proved by it; but it certainly can never come into competition 
with the original Greek text, nor, indeed, with several of the ancient versions.”’ 
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Hence we see, that the Bible of our dissenting brethren of the church 
founded on the apostle Peter, is the result of a recent collation of the La- 
tin manuscript copies of Jerome’s translation made in the fourth century 
—which manuscripts are copies of copies removed from the original no 
one knows how many degrees; that these copies differ so widely from 
each other that a printed bible made from them by direction of Pope 
Sixtus V in 1588, and declared by him, by a decree that should 
forever remain in force, to be the authentic Vulgate, differs from ano- 
ther edition made a few years after from the same manuscripts by di- 
rection of Pope Clement VIII, and by his decree declared to be 
the authentic Vulgate, as widely, perhaps, as those manuscripts differ 
from each other. 

I have heard it affirmed that the Latin translation is to be relied on 
rather than the Greek text, because the manuscripts from which it was 
made must have been older and of course more authentic, with, per- 
haps, one or two exceptions, than any which have existed in modern 
times. _ ; 

Now, there would be some force in this argument were there no dis- 
advantages attending translations, and had we Jerome’s text pure. But, 
the facts prove that the negligence of transcribers has been so great as 
to render it utterly impossible to restore the text of Jerome ; whilst it 
is not so hopeless a task, by comparing the manuscripts existing in the 
original languages with each other, and with the various versions and 
the quotations made by early Christian writers, to arrive at the original 
text of the sacred penmen. And Augustin, who had Jerome’s transla- 
tion fresh before him, preferred the Greek for the New Testament. ‘“ As 
for the New Testament,” says he, in his Christian Doctrine, “ there 
can be no question but that we ought to have recourse to the Greek 
copies, and especially such as are to be found with churches of the 
greatest learning and knowledge.” 

When Jerome’s translation was pure, its credit was, I suppose, about 
equal to that of our received English translation, with this difference, 
that Jerome’s was made by one unaided person; whilst our English ver- 
sion is the work of a great number of men as learned, perhaps, as any 
that Christendom could produce. Of this English translation and the 
English translations which have been used by our dissenting brethren of 
the Roman Catholic persuasion, I purpose treating in my next number. 


(To be continued.) AEROATEES. 
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MR. BROWNSON, 
OF THE BOSTON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Tuis erratic genius has recently acknowledged himself to be, what 
we did not doubt he was more than five years ago, a liege-man of the 
pope of Rome. In his Review for July, 1839, we found the following 
passage, under the head of “ Literary notices,’—we marked it, and 
determined to keep it in view, for the purpose of observing how long 
it would be before he would avow himself openly that which he then 
manifestly was, but was not ready to acknowledge. 


“ We Protestants have many ungenerous prejudices against the Catholics; 
we do not understand that church, nor do it justice. Nothing could be more out 
of character than the hostile feelings which we in this country even now mani- 
fest against it. It is, say what we will of it, the original Catholic church, and 
to it we are indebted for nearly all the good Christianity has effected. Whatever 
of religion we Protestants retain is but a reminiscence of Catholicism. To it we 
are indebted for the preservation and revival of ancient literature, for the preser- 
vation of the Holy Scriptures and the writings of the Fathers, and for our reli- 
gious language and works of devotion. Surely we ought not to condemn it. 

“The Catholic church deserves to be honorably mentioned for its democratic 
influence. Protestantism favors monarchy or aristocracy; Catholicism favors 
humanity. Absolute monarchy had no existence in modern Europe until the 
Protestant movement began ; for it was not till then that kings and nobles could 
feel that there was no organized power on earth above them.”’ 

‘* We Protestants!” Yes, there are too many traitors of this kind 
still in the Protestant camp. True, many of them, but for this cry, 
would never be suspected of belonging to the Protestant ranks; and 
Protestants, to their shame be it spoken, seem to require no other evi- 
dence of their fidelity. Mr. Brownson was too honest long to hold a 
name which was incongruous with his principles. 

“‘ Ungenerous prejudices!” This is a naked assertion, without citing 
an instance or adducing a single proof or argument. Indeed, the whole 
paragraph is mere assertion, which, however, I dare say, pleased those 
he wished to conciliate, much better than any argument or evidence 
he could have arrayed. 

“© We do not understand that church.” Speaking as an editor, it is 
now apparent, this was well enough said; but he had no right to say so 
for the entire mass of Protestants. Heaven be praised! there are many 
exceptions. But, with regard to a large proportion, unfortunately for 
our country, it is too true. Protestants understood that church much 

"better in the days of Luther, and even in the last century. They have 
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been steeping in ignorance. They have been sleeping} in false securi- 
ty, and, unless they rouse up and gird on the armor which their fathers 
wore, they will be shorn of their strength and fall an easy prey to the 
great enemy of human freedom. ‘To do it “ justice,” Protestant par- 
ents should never neglect to make its leading principles a part of the 
education of their children. 

Protestants have good reason to manifest hostile feelings against it. 
It is always at war with them. It must be so, ‘They are told it has 
never changed and never can change. ‘They know what it has been ; 
and they know what it now is, wherever it is uninfluenced by Protestant 
principles. They can never assimilate or harmonize. Protestants 
know that, wherever that sect is predominant, ecclesiastical tyranny and 
intolerance are found in all their strength and hideousness ; there is no 
individual independence, of course there is no liberty. ‘The people 
are slaves to a pampered priesthood, and slaves to their passions; and 
the most flagrant crimes are committed daily by its members without 
dismissal. ‘They know, too, that wherever it exists and is not predomi- 
nant, it is ever striving for the mastery. It will never consent to share 
power and authority with a weaker party. She must rule or be ruled. 

“It is the original Catholic church.” If Mr. Brownson means by 
this that it was the first church that assumed the title of Catholic or 
universal, or to which it was given by a Roman emperor, we grant it. 
But then he surely knows that it was obtained by conniving at mutiny 
and murder of the blackest kind ; and that it was not acquiesced in or 
conceded by the Eastern churches. He surely knows that the churches 
of Jerusalem, and Antioch, and various others, were older than the 
church of Rome, and that the churches which have descended from 
them have always, as they had a just right to do, claimed precedence. 
Nor can I suppose him ignorant of the fact, that when Gregory the 
great, bishop of Rome, near the beginning of the seventh century, sus- 
pected the Patriarch of Constantinople of designing to assume the title 
of Catholic bishop, he pronounced anathema to any man who should 
claim that title. In those days it was properly considered to belong 
exclusively to the church; to what was considered the orthodox church 
of Christ—east as well as west, north as well as south; of which the 
church of Rome was, like any of the rest, a member only ; the body 
alone was universal or Catholic. The church of Rome has, in reality, 
no better right to be called Catholic than had any principality of Charles 
the Fifth to be called the Empire. 


“ To it we are indebted for nearly all the good Christianity has ef- 
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fected.” Wecould scarcely be persuaded that he was not speaking 
ironically ; but subsequent circumstances have convinced us he was se- 
rious. He would enlighten the world if he would point out any good 
whatever that the church of Rome has done since she assumed or re- 
ceived from the hands of a Roman Emperor the title of Catholic. 
Perhaps he intends to say, that Christianity has never effected any good, 
but if any, we are indebted to that church for it. This would be at 
least unequivocal. But I will tell him that Christianity has effected 
much good ; and it is not to the church of Rome that we are indebted 
for it, but to the great principles of the Reformation, notwithstanding 
they have been ‘* wounded,” badly wounded, “ in the house of their 
friends.”” Compare the conditions of Christendom before and since 
the Reformation. Its progress, for any thousand years before that event, 
in arts, science, commerce, friendly intercourse of nations, and morali- 
ty, will bear no comparison with that for the last three hundred years. 
Contrast the United States, (the only country where the principles of the 
Reformation have had free and unmolested action,) with South Amer- 
ica and Mexico, which were settled nearly a hundred years before this 
country, and the difference is so striking that the cause is at once man- 
ifest. With all the superior advantages those countries possess, we 
have shot ahead and left them at an unmeasurable distance behind, in 
every thing calculated to advance the prosperity and happiness of a 
people. It must instantly strike every one, that this contrast is owing 
to the difference in the characters and habits of the people. And what 
is the cause of this difference of characters, &c.? He sees at a glance, 
there is nothing to which it can be properly attributed but the difference 
of the principles which have been inculcated on the minds of the peo- 
ple. Here, the mass of the people being Protestant, they have been 
brought up to consider themselves, individually as well as nationally, 
independent and free ; free to act, to think, and to express their thoughts, 
without being amenable to any tribunal for so doing * but the laws of 
their own enactment ; without incurring the censure of a crafty priest- 
hood, pretending to possess divinely conferred authority over them ; and 
also to consider that all men have an inherent right to worship God 
according to the dictates of their own individual consciences and judg- 
ment, to entertain such opinions on all subjects as may result from their 
own investigations and reflections ; and that as reasonable beings, and 
especially as republicans, they not only have the right, but it is their 


* Mr. Brownson says, Catholicism favors humanity. The Inquisition furnishes excellent evidence 
of the fact. 
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duty to make up their opinions for themselves, independently of all 
others, whether of church, or bishop, or any other demagogue ; and 
that none have a right to molest them in the free exercise of their fac- 
ulties. These are some of the main principles of the Reformation ; 
may God spread them far and wide through the world! How vastly 
different it is with the Mexicans and South Americans. They have 
no conscience of their own, no will, no opinion. They are slaves to the 
ckurch. And what is the consequence? ‘Tyrannical governments, 
anarchy, destructive civil wars, disregard of law, every species of im- 
morality and crime, poverty, misery, and degradation. And yet they 
are all good members of the church. ‘They attend mass, make con- 
fession, buy absolution, pray to the Virgin, and go to purgatory. ‘ 

‘** Whatever of religion we Protestants retain is but a reminiscence of 
Catholicism.” 

If by “religion” he means the formula, and ceremonies, and vest- 
ments, and observance of days, &c.—and in this place I apprehend it 
can mean nothing else—I confess with shame I have no defence to 
make. ‘The charge is too true. It is certain, however, that some Pro- 
testant churches are not burthened with this reminiscence. But Mr. 
Brownson, as an honest man, should made this confession for the Ro- 
man Catholic church, that whatever of religion she retains is’ a remi- 
niscence of Judaism and Paganism. 

**'To it we are indebted for the preservation of the Holy Scriptures 
and the writings of the Fathers.” 

We will not concede this point. What, as a church, did she ever do 
to preserve the Holy Scriptures? She certainly did no more than the 
Greek church, the Nestorian, the Armenian, and others. We are, it 
is true, indebted to her for the preservation of a valuable Latin trans- 
lation of the Holy Scriptures ; but we are equally indebted to others 
for the Syriac, the Coptic, the Armenian, the i the Slavonic, 
the Sahedic, and others. We are also indebted to a few pious monks 
for the preservation of a few copies of the Greek manuscripts. How 
happens it, if that church did so much for the preservation of the Scrip- 
tures, that there has been discovered in those preserved copies so many 
various readings and not a few interpolations? and, when it became 
desirable to print a Greek Testament and to correct the text by a com- 
parison of a great number of manuscripts, that a few hundred copies 
only could be found among Greeks and Romans, two or three of which, 
only, bear the marks of a great antiquity? And as to the Fathers, 
some of their writings have been so badly preserved that, the copies 
10 
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differing so widely from each other, it is, perhaps, in many parts at 
least, impossible to say what is the genuine text. And after all, their 
value, perhaps, is hardly equal to the trouble it would cost to make an 
approximation to the original text. And did she not excommunicate 
one of the most worthy and the most learned of the Greek fathers, and 
forbid the reading of. his works? 

*¢ The Catholic church deserves to be honorably mentioned ‘for its 
democratic influence.” And he adds that, “it was not till the Protes- 
tant movement began that kings and nobles could feel that there was no 
organized power on earth above them.” 

When or where she has exerted a democratic influence, we are not 
informed. No one will pretend to deny that, as to herself, there is 
not a more perfect despotism on earth. Nevertheless, we can perceive 
without difficulty that republican or democratic forms of government 
may, better than any other, promote her gigantic scheme of Catholic— 
that is, universal—dominion. In another number of his Review, Mr. 
Brownson tells us that the Catholic church never interferes with forms 
of civil governments. The reason is obvious. She (i. e. the Pope) 
considers herself the superior and head of all governments. She 
claims it as a divine right. She demands allegiance of all. She, in 
her own estimation, isthe “‘ organized power on earth above them” all. 
From the days of Childeric of France, when this grasping ambition 
eommenced, till the day of the Reformation broke upon the world, 
kings were the subjects, nay, the vassals of the Pope. And this was 
without remedy ; for the people were made to believe that the Pope 
was the only sovereign on earth, and that he could at pleasure absolve 
them from their oaths of allegiance, and by a word sever forever the 
ties that united king and people. Kings and emperors were obliged to 
bow down in submission at his feet, and to render him the homage and 
service of slaves. He that claimed to be the successor of the poor and 
humble fishermen, and the representative of him who declared his king- 
dom was not of this world, claimed (and still claims, for that church 
has never changed) the soveyeignty of the whole earth, as king of 
kings and lord of lords; and went so far as even to make:a formal 
division of all the heathen world among his favorites. 

The following extract from the third edition of a book of Sacred 
Ceremonies, published at Rome, a. p. 1560, Lib. 1. Tit. 5. p- 22., will 
give the reader some idea of the manner in which even the emperor 
was obliged to deport himself before “ the servant of the servants of 
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God.” The Latin title of the book is: ‘* Sacrarum Ceremon Sancte 
Rom. Ecclesia.” Now for the quotation! ‘ Cesar ut primum Pon- 
tificem videt, illum detecto capite, genu terram tangens, veneratur ; et 
dterum, cum appropinquet ad gradus sedis Pape, genuflectit ; ac demum, 
cum ad Pontificis pedes pervenerit, illos devote osculatur.”” InjEnglish, 
thus: ‘The emperor, when he first sees the Pope, must, with his head 
bare and his knee upon the ground, worship him ; and again, when he 
approaches near to the throne, he must kneel; and lastly, when he ar- 
vives at the Pontif’s feet he must devoutly kiss them.” 

These sacred ceremonies were collected by Marcellus, archbishop 
of Corcyra ; they were dedicated to Pope Leo the tenth, and highly ap- 
proved. Another part of the ceremony was, to hold the Pope’s — 
while he mounted his horse, “ then taking the bridle lead the Pontif’s 
horse a few paces.” This has been done repeatedly ; and the advo- 
cates of Popery boast of it as evidence of his acknowledged superiority. 
-So long as he maintained his ascendency over the people, his authority 
over the governments was secure. But, as soon as their minds were 
illuminated with the principles of the Reformation, they saw the defor- 
mity of his character, and his glory departed. He is now, with the 
aid of the restored Jesuits and of the Puseyites, making a tremendous 
struggle to regain his lost power. If they can once bring back the 
people to their former state of implicit confidence and obedience, they 
will, of course, find no difficulty in reducing governments to submis- 
sion. Some of the Roman Catholic kings (the King of Sardinia for 
instance) are fast losing the little independence which they gained 
through the influence of the Reformation. Were it not for the influ- 
ence and example of the Protestant governments, every Roman Cath- 
olic kingdom would fall an easy prey to the Pope; for, through the zeal 
and industry of the Jesuits, who are insinuating themselves into every 
nook and crevice in the world where the acquisition of power and in- 
fluence may be serviceable to * his holiness,” and by means of the 
confessional and other indulgencies, the standing armies of those States 
would soon be seduced from’ the service of their immediate sovereigns 
to that of him whom they are instructed To believe is king of kings and 
lord of lords, possessing power to forgive all sin during life, and at 
death to save them from both hell and the pains of Purgatory. As to 
Protestant States, a government like ours suits their operations better 
than a monarchy, because, they who administer our government are 
changed too often to have the same suspicions and jealous feclings 
which monarchs have, end, once having gained a majority of the pede 
ple to their side, they have no more to do but to burn the rest. 
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Mr. Brownson says: ‘¢ Absolute monarchy had no existence in mod- 
ern Europe until the Protestant movement began.” 

Now, if the papacy (or church of Rome) was not an “ absolute mon- 
archy,’’ we confess we do not know the meaning of the phrase. If he 
alluded to other monarchies only, we concede the point; for it is un- 
deniably true that there was not a single European government, ex- 
cepting the empire of Russia, that was independent of the Pope. He 
even required and compelled some monarchs to swear fealty to him. 
Protestantism taught them their rights, and how to assert and maintain 
them. In some places it succeeded in teaching the people that even 
they had rights. It is to its precepts that the people of England and 
France are indebted for the liberty of which they boast, and we too also, 
for that which we enjoy. 

Respecting the dominion claimed by the Pope over all governments, 
(ours as well as the rest,) we will make one or two quotations from ap- 
proved writers of the church of Rome. Had we time and space we 
would make many more. Cardinal Pool (de concilio, p. 92., edition, 
8 vo.) says: ‘* Petri cathedram super omnia Imperatorum solia, et om- 
nia regum tribunalia constituit Christus.” ‘Christ made the chair 
of Peter (i. e. the Pope) the only tribunal of all emperors and all 
kings.” 

And Azorius, who is said to have been a great and learned man, 
says, (Institut. Moral. Tom. 2. leb 10. cap. 6. p. 1041,) ‘* Imperator 
Pape jure divino subjectus, etiam in temporalibus.” ‘'The emperor 
of divine right is subject to the Pope, also in temporals. . 

And Blasius Bagnus, (de S. Romande Ecclesiae Dignitatibus. Tract 
7. p. 83,) says: “ Unicus Dei vicarius Pontifex Romanus, habet sum- 
mam potestatem et imperium super omnes reges et principes terre.” 
‘The only vicar of God, the Roman Pontif, has supreme power and 
empire over all kings and princes of the earth.” And on page 85 he 
says: ‘As the moon borrows light from the sun, so royalty receives 
power and authority from no other but the Pope.” 

Abraham Bzovius (de Pontifice Romano. Colonia Agriph. 1619) 
says: ‘ The Pope is monar¢h of all Christians.” Chap.3: “ He is 
supreme over all mortals.” Chap. 16: ‘There is no appeal from 
him.” Chap. 32: “ He is judge of Heaven, and in all earthly judg- 
ments supreme.” Chap. 45: ‘ He is arbitrator of the world.” One 
author, in a Gloss, even styles him “ Our Lord God the Pope.” 

Time will not allow us to make but one more quotation. It is from 
Isiodorus Mosconius, a very learned lawyer, and vicar general to the 
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Archbishop of Bononia. The original is before us, but we have not 
room for it. We therefore only give the English. It may be found 
in his work “ de Majest. Ecclesie Militantis, lib. 1. cap.'7. p. 26— 
Venetiis 1602. ‘'The Pope is universal judge, king of kings and lord 
of lords, because his power is of God. God’s tribunal and the Pope’s 
are one and the same, and they have the same consistory ; therefore, all 
other powers are his subjects. The Pope is judged of none but God, 
not by the emperor, or kings, or the clergy, or laity.” 

We cannot forbear to make one more quotation. It is from Celsus 
Mancinus—de Juribus Principatuum Rome 1596. lib. 3. cap. 1. 2. 
We will give the bishop of Lincoln’s translation, (1679,) not having room 
for the original and translation also. Celsus says, that he fully proves 
these three things from their best authors: 1. “ That the Pope is Lord 
of the whole earth. 2. That the Pope (as Pope)-has temporal power. 
3. That this temporal power of the Pope is, of all other powers in the 
world, most eminent; and all other powers depend on the Pope.” 

Pope Innocent III declared the Pope’s power to be as much great- 
er than the imperial as the sun is greater. than the moon; and some 
of his mathematicians ascertained it to be, in figures, 47 times greater ; 
others contended that that was too little, and that it was really 57 times 
greater than the imperial ; whilst a better calculator declared it was 
exactly 7744 times greater. 

In these ascriptions of authority, popular governments are not ex- 
pressly named. None, however, are excluded ; and it were not neces- 
sary to name them, because there is no individual there to dispute the 
sovereignty with the Pope. If the people themselves are Papists, the 
government, as a necessary consequence, is the Pope’s. Witness, Mex- 
ico and the South American Republics. ‘The church (that is, the Pope, 
by his bishops, &c.) is in reality their government. And for this reason, 
they have less personal freedom and less of national independence, 
though republics, than any nations perhaps on earth, not excepting the 
most barbarous and savage. 

“© Protestantism favors monarchy or aristocracy.” 

If Mr. Brownson would have us to understand from this, that Protes- 
tantism favors the rights of nations, and teaches that each government, 
- whether monarchical or republican, is of right and ought to be inde- 
pendent of the Papacy, or church of Rome, which is the most absolute 
and tyrannical of all monarchies, and should be governed by their own 
wise and discreet men, without being amenable for any of their acts in 
church or state toany power beyond their own jurisdiction, it is true. 
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But, if he intended to convey the idea that Protestantism favors the es- 
tablishment of monarchies and the subjection of the people to monar- 
chical or aristocratical governments, it is not true, and all the world 
know it. Protestantism is the very opposite of Romanism, which, as 
we have said before, is a perfect despotism. Romanism claims from all, 
for a mortal man, the most sacred obedience which man can render—a 
blind, implicit, religious obedience, under the sanction of an oath—an 
obedience which is paramount to, and necessarily absorbs every other 
tie and obligation. It forbids the free exercise of reason. It forbids 
the free use of God’s word, which was delivered to men _by Moses and 
the prophets, and spoken by: Christ and his apostles in promiscuous as- 
semblies for the common people. It denies the rights of conscience. 
It forbids the exercise of the judgment in religious matters, and obedi- 
ence to its dictates. .It retains in its communion men guilty of crime 
and immorality, and boasts of numbers. And this Mr. Brownson calls 
favoring democracy ! 
Protestantism, on the other hand, requires no obedience but to God 
and the law of the land. It teaches that all men are born free and 
equal. That life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness are inalienable 
rights, belonging to all. ‘That every man should exercise his reason 
and be guided by its dictates, if they do not conflict with the word of 
God. ‘That he has a right and it is his duty to read the scriptures ; to 
‘study them, and obey them according to the dictates of his own judg- 
ment, inasmuch as it is for his own interest that he must decide. It 
teaches that the common people, and children. and servants, are as ca- 
pable now of understanding the sacred scriptures, as the same classes 
‘were when Christ and his aposties delivered the word to them on the 
mountain, on the sea shore, and in the streets of Jerusalem. It teaches 
that every man has a right to worship God according to the dictates 
of his own conscience, and that none have a right to prevent or molest 
him. It teaches that no church has a right to interfere with the civil 
government, and that they should be separately independent. It dis- 
misses.from its communion all who are guilty of crime or immoral 
practices. It teaches that the people only have the right fo constitute 
forms of government and to enact laws; and_that [no"power can law- 
fully call this right in question. And this is|what Mr. Brownson says 
*¢ favors monarchy or aristocracy.” 
That the reader may see that doctors of divinity, and of the same 
school too, can differ as well as doctors of medicine, we will make a 
quotation from one of the standard works of the Roman Catholic church 
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of this country, re-printed in Baltimore by F. Lucas, Jr. It is entitled, 
“The difficulties of Protestantism, by the Rev. John Fletcher, D. D.” 
“In fact,” says he, “ it was they—(the reformers)—it was the force 
and industry of their incantations, that conjured up from its grave, 
where it had so long been buried, that demon of mischief and rebel- 
lion, the pretended ‘ rights and supremacy of the people.’ At once— 
at the call of the awful spectre, the spirit of anarchy and independence 
seized upon the minds of their deluded followers, inflaming their pas- 
sions, and exciting them to reject all the restraints, both of princely 
and magisierial power. The fanaticism of religious liberty produ- 
ced at once the fanaticism of political licentiousness ; and many of the 
best and finest portions of Europe became the prey to the anti-social sys- 
tem. Germany, France, Holland, Switzerland, &c., became deluged 
with torrents of human blood and overspread with ruins. Many 
thrones were made to totter; and some, moreover, fell. In short, the 
bands both of public harmony and of private concord were violently 
burst assunder. Meanwhile, Luther, Beza, and the whole host of the 
reforming apostles, by the violence of their writings and the extrava- 
gance of their discourses, urged on the multitude to new acts of rebel- 
lion ; not only justifying, but even sanctifying their excesses. 

“Tsay nothing concerning the political effects of the principles of 
the Reformation in this country. But we all know well what was their 
result, when once they had developed themselves and become the gen- 
eral feeling; the people, animated by them, now became triumphant 
and supreme.” 

‘“‘ Dreadful as are these effects, yet are they, after all, but the natu- 
ral consequences of the maxims of the Reformation. For, when once 
it is proclaimed that ‘reason is the sole rule of faith, and the will of 
the public the sole source of power, then does truth become no longer 
anything but what flatters inclination; power no longer aught but 
what gratifies self-love. It becomes force, directed by interest and 
regulated by the passions; insomuch that, wherever men have adopted 
the pernicious system, they would infallibly, if possessed of equal rights, 
but unequal interests, mutually destroy each other.” (pp. 167, 168.) 

Such are the abominable anti-republican doctrines—doctrines oppo- 
sed to equal rights and the liberty of the people—taught, even in this 
country, by that church which, like the troubled ocean, can never rest 
nor let others rest till she pour her destructive floods over the whole 


earth, or by the mighty arm of God be herself swept into the deep 
dark gulf of oblivion. 
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How very different is this opposition of the church of Rome to equal 
rights from the doctrine of Lactantius, one of the most ancient and 
most distinguished of the Latin fathers. ‘* God,” says he, “who made 
and breathed into man, designed all to be ona level—that is, to be 
equals. He conferred on all the same condition of living ; begat all 
for understanding ; promised immortality to all. With God, no one is 
a servant, no one a master.”—(Institutions, 1. 5, c. 14, p. 501.) 

It is rather amusing, on the whole, to observe, that while Mr. Brown- 
son condemns Protestantism for favoring monarchy, &c. Dr. Fletcher 
attributes to it every attempt which the people have made to free them- 
selves from monarchial governments. And those principles of the 
Reformation which urged the down-trodden people of Europe to assert 
their natural rights, and afterwards sent the Puritans to plant an inde- 
pendent nation on.this shore, and, still later, caused our fathers to burst 
the bands of tyranny and oppression and dare to be free, he condemns 
and reprobates in strong and unequivocal terms. And shall not we, 
when we see those principles assailed and decried, raise our voice in 
their defence? True, Dr. Fletcher was not a citizen of our country, 
but his seditious language has been endorsed by citizens and published 
among the standard works of the Roman Catholic church in this coun- 
try. He tells truth, however, when he says that many thrones were made | 
to totter by these principles, and some fell. It is devoutly to be wished 
that their influence in this respect has not yet been exerted to its ut- 
most; and that the time will come when the people, everywhere inspir- 
ed by them, will rise in their might, put forth all their strength, and be 
free. 

This Doctor of the Roman church calls the rights and supremacy of 
the people “pretended rights” and ‘‘the demon of mischief and rebellion.” 
And religious liberty, which we hold as dear as life, he calls ‘ fanati- 
cism ;” and political liberty, ‘‘ the fanaticism of political licentious- 
ness.” Several European countries, he says, “‘ were deluged with tor- 
rents of human blood, and overspread with ruins.” Yes, the people 
maintained a desperate war for thirty years against fearful odds. It 
was a war on their part for natural rights—for civil and religious free- . 
dom ; and on the other part, it was for the arrogated right of a cor- 
rupt and tyranical hierarchy to domineer over and oppress the people. 
In some places the efforts of the people were crowned with success ; 
while tyrants everywhere, with the despot of Rome, the most consum- 
mate tyrant of all, trembled on their thrones. Some of the liberty 
and independence then gained still lives, in spite of the machinations of 
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numerous and powerful foes. And these effects of the principles of 
the Reformation—in the estimation of every friend of freedom and in- 
dependence, glorious—this Doctor of the Roman Catholic church calls 
“dreadful.” Dreadful, indeed, they are; but to tyrants only. And 
Mr. Brownson, a citizen of the United States, and a man of talents 
and influence, promulgates and defends like sentiments! Truly, truly, 
it,is lamentable! We are not yet done with Mr. Brownscn. We 
hope to find time to examine some of his recent publications. 





For the Investigator. 
REMEDY FOR THE MALADIES OF ZION, &c. 


“ Seize upon truth where’er ’tis found, 
Amongst your friends—amongst your foes, 
On Christian or on heathen ground 
The flower’s divine wheree’r it grows. 

Such a maxim is worthy of all acceptation; and being myself a sin- 
cere inquirer after truth, it is with no ordinary emotions of pleasure that 
] perceive, from the prospectus of the “ INvEsTIcaToR,” that we have at 
the metropolis of “ this so great people,” a journal in which “ religious 
subjects will be treated in a temperate but fearless manner, and the 
tenets of the various sects, as occasion may seem to require, will be 
examined with candor and impartiality.” 

With the qualification so justly made, in the remarks on religious in- 
vestigation, as to the identity of reason and Scripture, that ‘ the word of 
God and reason never differ—they are one ;”” another apothegm of the 
sage of Monticello might have been most appositely adopted as a motto 
of the “ Investigator”—* Error ceases to be dangerous when reason is 
left free to combat it.” 

We sincerely congratulate this community that it has now an oppor- 
tunity of “trying the spirits, and proving all things.” May it “ hold 
fast that which is good,” and eschew that which is erroneous, though it 
be as dear as an eye. And so we bid the “Investigator” God-speed in 
its laudable design—‘ its work of faith, labor of love, and patience of 
hope.” 

That there now exists in some of the churches an appaling “ cor- 
ruption from the simplicity that is in Christ,” is as indubitable as it is 
lamentable. ‘ How is the gold become dim ! how is the most fine gold 
changed! and the precious sons of Zion, comparable to fine gold, how 
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are they esteemed as earthenware!” . The extent of this debase- 
ment needs no such acumen for its detection as that exercised by the 
Syracusan philosopher in exposing the adulteration of Hiero’s golden 
crown. It is undeniably true that there still exists, in many vitally im- 
portant particulars, a wide departure, both in theory and practice, from 
the Christianity of the Bible. 'The correction of this evil is a subject 
upon which many persons have said much, every body something, and 
no man enough; wherefore, like Elihu the Busite, “I also will shew 
mine opinion.” 

Surely, by this time, the religious world must perceive the utter fu- 
tility—-nay, the unutterably baleful effects of the thousand-and-one 
charlatan schemes, spiritual nostrums, sacerdotal devices, and the num- 
berless “ traditions of the elders,” for the cure of Zion’s ills; and surely 
the sincere inquirer after truth must be willing at least to test the efficacy 
of the panacea prescribed by the great Physician of souls! In reply 
to the inquiry so reasonably urged by some, “is there no balm in 
Gilead ? is there no physician there ? why then is not the health of the 
daughter of my people recovered ?”—let it be known, not in Utica 
alone, but from Dan to Beersheba of this terraqueous globe, that there 
is balm in Gilead—that there is a Physician there. Then ‘ come and 
let us go up to the mountain of the Lord and to the house of the God 
of Jacob, and he will teach us of his ways, and we will walk in his 
paths, for the law shall go forth of Zion and the word of the Lord from 
Jerusalem ! 

Discarding, then, from our profession of faith, every thing however 
specious, for which there is not a ‘‘ thus saith the Lord,” “let our appeal 
be to the law and to the testimony: if they speak not according to this 
word it is because there is no light in them.” 

Here, then, (if I rightly apprehend the Christian system, and if I do 
not, I beg in mercy’s name to be set right,) is the sovereign remedy, 
by the adoption of which, all the maladies of Zion will at once and for- 
ever be healed. Reduced to a simple formula—it may be thus stated: 

Take the Bible wholly and solely, 

Hold fast the form of sound words, 

And rightly divide the word of Truth. 
This do, and we not only have a pure speech in lieu of the language 
of Ashdod and the jargon of Badel-on, but a basis is at once constituted 
upon which all who love our common Lord may unite and co-operate 
harmoniously and efficiently in pulling down the strong holds of Satan; 
and instead of “‘ Ephraim annoying Judah, and Judah vexing Ephraim,” 
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we shall march forth in one solid phalanx under the banners of Prince 
Emanue!, conquering and to conquer; and speedily the latter day of 
glory, the era of “ the restitution of all things,” shall be ushered in, and 
‘“‘the whole world shall be filled with the knowledge of the glory of 
Jehovah as the waters cover the great deep.” This is the only means 
by which we can attain unto that unity upon which the conversion of 
the world seems so plainly to be predicated by him to whom all power 
in heaven and earth was given. Its observance, however, would be at- 
tended with wonderful and diversified effects : 
“It wad fra mony a blunder free us 
And silly notion, 
What airs in church and state would lea’ us, 
And e’en devotion !” 

But it must not be concealed that it would make “sad havoc” among 
some of the (so called) churches, and would, however uncharitably, 
consign to a place on the category of things that were, the first and the 
last born of all the sects—the one hailing from Rome, the other from 
Nauvoo! 

If opportunity be afforded, some observations in relation to the Scrip- 
tural administration and probable results of the practical application of 
this remedy may be submitted to the readers of the next number of the 
Investigator. * 


ALETHELIA. 





OF THE PEOPLING OF AMERICA AND THE 
ISLANDS OF THE SEA; 


AND THE SPECIES,OR VARIETIES, OF THE HUMAN RACE; AND 
ORGANIC REMAINS, | 


The prevalent opinion is, that America was peopled from Asia. 
This notion has arisen from the Mosaic account of the flood. It is 
there stated that every living creature perished, excepting those that 
were with Noah in the Ark—that of these the whole earth was over 
spread. Various circumstances, however, favor the opinion that the 
Mosaic account of the creation, the flood, &., has reference only to 
the white or Caucasian race of men, and to the earth and its animals 
so far only as they were known to them—that the historical relations 
in the book of Genesis were not a revelation from God to Moses, but 
a history derived in the ordinary way. It would seem better to take 

* We shall be glad to hear from our friend “Aletheia” on the subject designated.—Ep. Inv. 
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this view of the subject than to endeavor to force a reconciliation of 
facts which are in themselves irreconcilable. 

On the supposition that all animals in the whole earth perished in the 
flood, the time was when none of them existed in America. We may 
imagine men to have been driven by storms across the Pacific, or first 
to the Islands, and so in course of time from Island to Island, till at 
last they reached this shore ; or that they effected a passage at Behr- 
ing’s straits, and thence found their way south. And it must be con- 
fessed there are many circumstances connected with our aborigines 
which favor the notion of a Tartar origin. But taking the other view 
of the subject—that is, that all the inhabitants of the earth did not per- 
ish in the flood, the supposition that the Tartar race derived their origin 
from America is, perhaps, as well founded as the converse. And 
the recent descriptions of antiquities by Stephens and others add 
strength to this ground. But supposing the people to have migrated 
from another country, we ask with more perplexity, whence came cer- 
tain animals? If bears and panthers, elk, deer, and other animals, ca- 
pable of enduring cold, came by the way of Behring’s straits—suppos- 
ing the continents to have joined at that place, or around on the ice— 
how shall we contrive to introduce those which are indigenous to tropi- 
cal regions? It is not to be supposed the people brought over with 
them, on a long and dangerous voyage those, at least, that are useless 
and dangerous, such as monkeys, panthers, those dreadful serpents, 
and many others. And how shall we account for those species, of 
which there are many, peculiar to this continent—the rattle snake for 
instance, the cougar, the Alpaca sheep, the condar, the delicate and 
beautiful humming bird, and a great many more? And how long was 
the Sloth in performing the journey to the equatorial regions, at three 
yards an hour, it swiftest speed—and how was it sustained and saved 
from perishing with cold on the way? Whoever will answer these 
inquiries satisfactorily, will do more than has yet been done, and will 
add much to the field of science. 

The striking resemblance which certain traits of character in the 
American aborigines, some of their rights, ceremonies, habits, &c., 
bear to those of certain Asiatics and the ancient Israelites, seems to be 
nothing more than the natural consequence of a similar construction of 
intellect operating under similar circumstances, the chief of which was 
necessity ; and the similitude of physiognomy and complexion is not so 
great, it is said, that a practiced eye cannot at once discern a marked 
distinction. : 
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It is believed, then, that the aboriginal Americans are not indebted 
for their origin to consanguinity or affinity with any other race ; but 
that they are an original and distinct creation and species. But if our 
aborigines be a distinct race of people, may it not be supposed that 
there are also other distinct and original races? It may, and with 
perhaps no less propriety. And the most prominent arguments in 
support of the position are, probably, these : 

Ist. The traditions and written histories of the several orders or classes 
of people. 

2d. The difference of complexion, hair, and anatomy. : 

3d. The adaptation of the constitutions of people of different com- 
plexions to certain climates and to the endurance of exposure. 

Ath. The radical difference of languages. 

5th. The harmony of this variety of races with the whole animal and 
vegetable creations. 

First, then, the traditions of different nations, and their written his- 
tories. 

The American Indians have a tradition that they were made by the 
Great Spirit, or master of life as they sometimes call the Creator, and 
put immediately upon this continent, which many of the North Ameri- 
can Indians call an Jsland ; and this seems to indicate, that the time 
was when but a small spot of ground appeared above surrounding wa- 
ters, palpably an Island. They speak of coming from ‘the west and 
south-west, but never of having crossed great waters. Hence, it is in- 
ferred, that they spread out from the highest lands in the central part of 
the continent, following the receding waters. ‘The Hindoos and Chi- 
nese have recorded evidence of their vast antiquity and long acquaint- 
ance with the arts and sciences. ‘Their astonishing numbers, notwith- 
standing their efforts to check population, is itself some proof of great 
antiquity. Some very good judges, and well acquainted in India, esti- 
mate the number of souls without the Christian religion, in all India, at 
500,000,000. According to the histories of the Hindoos and Chinese, 
they were created, at the lowest computation, more than thirty thousand 
years ago. They certainly understood astronomy, and calculated 
eclipses more than 3,000 years ago; and an important discovery in as- | 
tronomy, which was made not many years since in the civilized world, 
was ascertained about the same time by a traveller in India to have 
been known to the Brahmins thousands of years before.* This inter- 


* We remember this statement very well, but cannot recollect the particulars farther than that the 
traveller was a distinguished Frenchman, and was felicitating himself on the important contribution 
he expected to be the means of making to Astronomical Science, when on arriving in France, he as- 
certained that the same discovery had just been made and published, we think, by La Place. 
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esting occurrence appears to have been specially ordered by Providence 
for the enlightening of the world—as the Brahmins have been believed 
by many to have borrowed their great astronomical calculations from 
Europe, and to have ante-dated them. 

White people have a more distinct account of their origin; it is the 
most particular and simple of all, dating their creation only 4,000 years 
before the birth of Christ. 

Secondly, the difference in complexion, hair, and anatomy. 

And, first, the complexion and hair. People of different complexions 
appear to have existed in the earliest ages ; and although it is denied 
by some that the Egyptians were black, yet it seems that a person so 
fair as the wife of Abraham was a remarkable thing both in Egypt and 
other neighboring countries ; and we see him twice attempting to pass 
her off as his sister, lest because of her fairness he should be slain. 
And it was her beautiful complexion alone ; for Abraham made no dis- 
play of riches or power, that caused her to be recommended by the 
princes to the king of Egypt. Not long after this we read of black 
people. And the earliest Pagan historians speak of black people, and 
of their being proficient in some of the arts and sciences, whilst the 
whites had scarcely attained a knowledge of their rudiments. 

If complexion be attributable to climate, and there were black people 
fifteen hundred years after the flood, as we are assured by the Bible, 
then it does not require a greater length of time for Europeans (sup- 
posing the original color to have been white) who settle within the torrid 
-zone, to become negroes ; or for negroes (if the original color was black) 
-who settle in temperate or northern climates, to become white people.* 
But the Indians of South America, who had, in all probability, inhabited 
‘that country for at least a thousand years prior to the discovery, are not 
a shade darker, though 350 years have elapsed, and their hair is as long 
and straight as ever. And the negroes who have dwelt for several hun- 
dreds of years in northern climates are not a shade fairer (where there 
js no mixture of blood) than the native African. . 

Can any one believe that a race of black skins and woolly heads 
would ever come of apair of pure Europeans in any length of time, 
in any climate? Or, that a race of people with carnation complex- 
ions, and eyes and hair as Europeans, would descend from a pair of 
unadulterated negroes? Whoso can believe this, need never fear con- 
demnation for incredulity. It is not denied that the sun’s rays will 
* M. Buffon, who was imbued with the popular opinion of the effect of climate on the complexion 


was, in order to account for the dark complexion of certain people found in extremely cold latitudes, 
Ariven to the strange supposition that ‘‘ the extremes of heat and cold have the same effect.” 
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change the complexion of white people, and in the torrid zone ina 
great degree—but this is only as to the cuticle, and which soon removes 
by seclusion from the sun, and is never entailed on the offspring. And 
the Albinos, which are occasionally born of negroes, are evidently 
the result of a defect of nature—the absence of that coloring matter 
in the skin which, unquestionably, imparts blackness to the negroes. 
No nation of people, like the Albinos, has ever been produced, and it 
is said that their progeny uniformly result in people of the same char- 
acter precisely, as the parents of the Albinos. 

And will they who contend for such powerful influence of climate 
over the complexion, attribute to it the difference of anatomy also ?— 
the projecting mouth, flat feet, and flat nose, and many other striking 
peculiarities of the negro, especially in the general formation of legs 
and skull, and above all, perhaps, that peculiar odour so striking to all 
but themselves? * A resort to a miracle would, in our view, be more 
rational. : 

Thirdly, the peculiar adaption of people to certain climates, and to 
the endurance of exposure to heat and cold. 

It has been known for ages, that negroes and Indians enjoy perfect 
health in some places where Europeans could scarcely live. Some 
have supposed that there could be no real difference in the constitution 
arising from the complexion or peculiar organization of the system— 
and that, therefore, the healthiness of the natives arose from the simple 
circumstance of their being natives, and from long residence having 
become inured to the climate. But some of our southern States, and 
other places, particularly St. Domingo, Sierra Leone, and Liberia, have 
proved this doctrine to be fallacious. We see that negroes from north- 
ern and temperate climates removing to those regions are compara- 
tively healthy ; whilst the whites, no matter from whence they emigrate, 
linger in disease, or speedily die. Negroes, moreover, are not so sus- 
ceptible of those contagious diseases which sometimes prove so fatal 
to the whites, in climates to which the constitutions of the latter seem 
peculiarly adapted. 

Negroes will labor too, without injury, whole summers in the field, with 
their bare heads exposed to the most intense sun. Is there a white 
man of a million who could endure this? On the other hand, the chil- 
dren of white people, and some Indians, will endure cold in which 
negro children would soon perish. : 


* There is, indeed, an offensive odor which emanates from the persons of some white men who 
neglect the bath, but it is as unlike that of the negro as musk is unlike asafetida. 
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Fourthly—the radical difference of languages. All the languages 
spoken by white people are evidently derived from one root, and may 
with propriety be considered only as dialects of the same language. It 
is believed there has never yet been discovered any similitude between 
any of the European languages and those which may be considered 
pure African, or Indian, (east or west.) Perhaps it is not doubted by 
any, that there is a radical difference between the languages which may 
be considered as peculiar to the continents of Europe and Africa. It 
is not so certain that they differ as widely in their organization, or 
grammatical construction. As it respects the languages of many of 
the North American Indians, there is reason to believe that their gram- 
matical organization is the same, and yet entirely peculiar, though 
some of them have, in sound, not the slightest resemblance to each 
other. 

Here we must beg leave to offer a remark or so on the following 
passage from Godman’s Natural History, page 27. vol. Ist.—‘‘ Indian 
nations which have commenced their migrations in the northern and 
eastern parts of this continent, and journeyed to the western regions, have 
on their route detached various colonies from their main body, and 
these in many instances,-now differ so much in language from their 
parent stock as to exhibit none but faint traces of relationship.” This 
remark strikes us with great surprise. And coming from one justly 
celebrated for his acquirements and indefatigable research, deserves to 
be noticed and corrected. It is evident to one acquainted with our In- 
dians, from the remark itself, that Dr. Godman had no personal know- 
ledge of the Indians of whom he speaks, or of their languages. And 
surely those from whom he derived his information were equally in the 
dark, though he must have reposed entire confidence in their relations, or 
he never would so unreservedly have published what every one, ac- 
quainted in the least degree with those Indians, must know is erroneous. 

Dr. Godman does not say to what parent stock of Indians he alludes ; 
whether to the Iroquoise or Algonquin. We cannot learn thatany others 
have ever migrated from our northern and eastern States, westward ; 
and his remarks cannot possibly apply to either of them ; for it is well 
known, from personal investigation, that there is not only an affinity ex- 
isting, but a most striking one, between the Delaware, Chippeway, 
Ottawa, Potawotomie, Menominie, Sahky, Musquahky, Miami, Munsee, 
and Mohegan languages ; and that no affinity can be perceived between 
any one of these and the Seneca, or Winnebago, and none between 
these two last named—which make three different stocks. But the 
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relationship is very apparent between the Seneca, Oneida, and Cayuga, 
which are of one stock. Now, some of these tribes whose languages 
bear a strong resemblance to each other, have been separated very far 
(for instance, the Menomanies and Delawares) for hundreds of years ; 
yet, here are three languages, the Seneca, the Chippeway, and the 
Winnebago, as unlike each other, perhaps, as any three languages in 
the world, although these tribes live no farther apart than the others do. 

We may not pursue the subject farther. But it appears to us that 
such distinctions are weighty testimony in favor of both their peculiar 
origin and their antiquity. 

Lastly—the harmony which several species of human beings make 
with the animal and vegetable creations. 

Some naturalists, to support the doctrine that all people are descend- 
ed from the same parents, are reduced to the necessity of reasoning 
backwards from assumed positions. They first arbitrarily assume the 
position that there are varieties of the same species of beings ; and then 
affirm that varieties are “ capable of producing offspring in illimitable 
progression.” And after having thus manufactured their testimony to 
their liking, and suitably to the matter in controversy, “‘ we are able,” 
says Dr. Godman, ‘ by the application of this test, to pronounce with 
certainty that the human race, wherever found, or however different 
in color, are merely varieties of the same species, and evidently de- 
scended from the same parents.” But granting the premises, the con- 
clusion does not necessarily follow. Man may be an exception. 

What may not be proved by this mode of reasoning? Let us try it. 
I will assume the position that there are but varieties of the same genus 
of beings. Now, “if beings are merely varieties of the same” genus, 
“‘ they are capable of producing offspring in illimitable progression,” 
have volition, and the power of locomotion; then, “ by the application 
of this test, we are enabled to pronounce with certainty that all animals, 
man, beast, bird, fish, and insects, “‘ are merely varieties of the same 
genus, and evidently descended from the same parents.” The one ap- 
pears to be as correct, as rational, and conclusive, as the other; but 
who can believe either from such modes of reasoning? To support 
more strongly their positions, this class of naturalists affirm farther, 
that all manner of dogs, wolves, and foxes, descended from the same 
pair. Were this the case, would not amale and female dog of the 
same variety, as they are pleased to call it, occasionally produce off- 
spring of a different kind—a wolf, for example, in the city of London 
—an Indian dog in Paris—a grey for in one place, and a red one in 
another? The pointer would sometimes produce a for—the spaniel a 
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wolf—the hound a mastiff—the lap-dog a grey hound, &c. But has 
such a thing ever been? Why should it not happen now as well as in 
time past? Is it not too much out of the order of nature to be believ- 
ed at all? And as there is no recorded instance of the like, neither 
of a male and female European ever having produced a negro, and as 
there was neither negro nor white person in the whole continent of 
America when discovered, though possessing every kind of climate— 
we cannot believe that either the one or the other ever did take place, 
and therefore, are of the opinion that several species, or varieties, of 
both man and dogs were originally formed by the Creator. 

That all men are human beings, possessed of the same nature, and 
fashioned under the superintendence of the almighty and eternal great 
first cause, if not by his own hand, we have no manner of doubt. Wesay, 
if not hy his own hand. Is it irrational to suppose that, in God’s bound- 
less dominions, he has agents countless in number, always active in the 
discharge of duties assigned them according to their varied intelligence, 
and that among those happy beings some are as infinitely superior 
to man as man is to any common piece of mechanism, the work of 
his own hands ? 

The form, language, manners, reason, &c., of people, declare them 
all to have been endued with the same kind of faculties ; and conse- 
quently they are in the same way accountable for their conduct to the 
ruler of the universe. But to suppose for these reasons that they are all 
descendants of the same parents, were as strange as to suppose the pine, 
the sugar tree, and the orange, to be descended from the same seed, be- 
cause all have leaves and limds, and are nurtured by the same elements. 

Is it at all presumable that the white and the red rose and all the vari- 
ety of roses, or, that the black oak and the live oak and all the varie- 
ties of oaks, sprang from the same parent stock—the same acorn? Is 
there a naturalist that can believe this ? 

The works of God, in his creation of beasts, birds, fish, insects and 
vegetables, manifestly show, that he has been pleased to exercise fancy 
and a variety of taste, if | may so speak of deity, to adorn and beau- 
tify the earth. And if in those things, why not in man also, the last and 
most exalted of his earthly creatures ? 

There is evidently a regular gradation in animals, ascending, in come- 
liness of figure and perfection of intellect, from the polypus and the 
animalcule that floats in a drop of water to man, who traverses the 
pathless ocean, measures the distances and bulks of other worlds, and 
contemplates their mighty Maker ! 

The resemblance which one animal bears to another in regular gra- 
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dation is very striking. The grade between the dog and one species 
of monkey is not very wide ; then to the ape; next the ourang outang ; 
from this to the Golok, or wild man of the wood; from him to the Hot- 
tentot; and thence to the negro, &c., each grade improving in ap- 
pearance and intellect to the white man, who is certainly superior boti 
in beauty and intelligence to all other earthly creatures. And this 
seems to be incontrovertibly established, by the consent of all people 
as to the first, and by their superior progress in the arts and sciences 
as to the last—the white man having attained to greater perfection in 
six thousand years (might I not say four thousand only) than all others 
who ‘date their creation even more than 2 hundred thousand years ago. 
Is it reasonable to suppose that such a difference would exist, if all de- 
scended from the same stock ? 

According to the investigations of geologists, it appears that the earth 
has undergone several great convulsions, in which water has been the 
principal agent. Distinct formations are clearly delineated by stratum 
upon stratum, and each upper one still evincing a later origin than that 
on which it rests. At the greatest depth lies granite ; on this has been 
piled stratified rocks, and with them a mass of vegetable matter in the 
form of coal; next come marine remains, shells, &c.; and lastly, the 
fossil bones of beasts but a short distance beneath the surface., But no 
fossil human bones have been discovered. This goes a great way to 
show the order in which organized objects were created: vegetables 
first; then fish and fowls; next beasts; and lastly, man; and this 
agrees precisely with the Mosaic account. 

But if the six days of the creation must be taken for six diurnal re- 
volutions of the earth, there is a wide discrepancy in respect of the time 
which elapsed from the making of the earth to the creation of man ; 
for it is manifest to geologists, that years, yea, ages, must have inter- 
vened between the formation of the several strata, in which are found 
successively embedded plants, shells, and bones. 

If, however, we consider the word day as used in Moses’ account of 
the creation, to have been used in obedience to phraseology, denoting 
an indefinite term of time, all is harmony. And that this is the true 
sense in which it should be understood, may be inferred from the follow- 
ing passages: ‘“‘And the earth brought forth grass and herb yielding 
seed after his kind, and the tree yielding fruit whose seed was in itself 
after his kind; and God saw that it was good. And the evening and 
the morning were the third day.” Not that God did not know before- 
hand that it would be good when produced ; but when, in the course of 
nature which he had prescribed, the earth brought forth the grass, and 
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the herb, and the tree, yielding their seed and fruit in due season, “‘ God 
saw that it was good.” 

At the close of the account of the creation (Gen. II, 2) Moses says, 
*'These are the generations of the heavens and of the earth when they 
were created; in the day that the Lord God made the earth, and the 
heavens, and every plant of the field, &c.,” and again (Gen. V, v. 2) 
** Male and female created he them, and blessed them, and called their 
name Adam, in the day when they were created.”” Also in Numbers, 
ehap. IlI,v. 1: ‘ These also are the generations of Aaron and Moses, 
in the day that the Lord spake with Moses in Mount Sinai,” meaning, 
evidently, not any particular day, but during the whole term of those 
conferences. 

This might be pursued to great length, citing many striking illustra- 
tions ; but the terms or phrases “in that day,” in his, our, or their day, 
denoting an indefinite term of time, or the term of existence or dura- 
tion of the object spoken of, are so common and so well understood, 
that it were an insult to the good understanding of the reader to dwell 
longer on the subject. 

From this train of reasoning, then, may be deduced the opinion that 
God most truly created the heaven and the earth in the beginning, but 
when the beginning was, has not been revealed to man; and that by the 
phrase ‘ the heaven,” is meant only the heavenly bodies visible to the 
naked eye, and that which we call the sky. That after this, and after 
the darkness which enveloped the earth had been cleared away by the 
word (or agent) of God, and the seas gathered from off the face bf the 
whole earth together in one place, God scattered over all the earth the 
seeds of vegetables, and said “let the earth bring forth,” &c., * and it 
was so.” Aftera lapse of time in the regular course of nature, and in 
obedience to the fixed laws of motion which God had established, the 
seas rolled over other regions, causing great convulsions and changes 
on its surface ; and where the waters had been, dry land appeared, fer- 
tilized by the waters. 

From certain motions of the earth it has been argued, that about 
150,000 years ago the tropics were so extended that tropical plants 
flourished in the latitudes of Great Britain and the Canadas, and even 
as high as Melville Island, lat. 75 degrees. By the same mode of cal- 
culation the north and south poles were parallel with (or on) the equa- 
tor about 480,000 years ago, and will be at right angles, so that the 
sun will pass vertically over the equator at all seasons about 150,000 


_ years to come, when there will be no appreciable change of seasons 
for the space of 20,000 years; and in the mean time this northern 
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hemisphere will be seven times deluged. But if the march of science 
continue, there will be ‘no flood to destroy all flesh.” It is said, how- 
ever, that God covenanted that swmmer and winter should succeed each 
other as long as the earth remain; it is therefore presumable that the 
earth will not remain until the equator be parallel with the ecliptic. 

Wete there any fossil human bones discovered with those of beasts 
it might be deemed a strong argument in favor of their cotemporaneous 
origin; but none having as yet been found, it is good evidence that man, 
tn those countries where organic remains of beasts have been found, 
was created posterior to those deposits, to wit: the American savage 
and the European. It is probable that black people were created be- 
fore any other. The negro first; then in succession black people 
with long straight hair, the American savage, the East Indian, and 
other Asiatics of dark complexion; and lastly, white man, the most 
highly favored of God’s earthly creatures, and of whom, consequently, 
more is required. He is now enjoying his day, (an entire revolution, 
perhaps, of the earth’s orbit, or 21,000 years,) beyond which he 
cannot go, for “‘ in the day thou eatest,” says God “thou shalt surely 
die.’ We cannot answer for the correctness of these astronomical 
bases. The inferiority of numbers of the whites a thousand years 
ago, and superior increase since, and their superior progress in litera- 
ture, arts, and science altogether, independently of the testimony of 
revelation, go far to prove that they are more highly endowed than 
all-other earthly beings. But, as it was just remarked, in proportion to 
our endowments must be our responsibility ; and as we are rendered ca- 
pable of higher attainments and more exquisite enjoyments, so, doubt- 
less, must our condemnation be the greater for neglect of duty. 

Of Islands.—The highest mountains are between 20,000 and 30,- 
000 feet above the level of the sea. No traces of a deluge, according 
to Humboldt, have been discovered much higher up than half that dis- 
tance, about 12,000 feet. It is highly probable, therefore, they never 
were inundated, and thence I conclude that they were designed in part 
by the Creator as places of refuge for man and other animals in times 
of deluges—if they really do occur periodically as some contend—that 
all might not perish. This leads ihe to suppose, also, most of the 
islands of the ocean to have been once the peaks of mountains, as the 
tops of the present mountains have probably been islands ; and hence 
the mysterious population of some of them. The tops of the Andes 
may have been at one time a chain of islands. Mr. Buffon remarks 
that, “‘ there are even islands which are precisely only as tops of 
mountains, as the Island of St. Helena, Ascension, most of the Azores 
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and Canaries, &c.” And again: ‘It is evident,” says he, ‘ that con- 
siderable changes have taken place on the surface of the globe, not only 
by the action of fire, but by water also. The sea, from various cir- 
cumstances, has repeatedly changed its bed. Authors have suspected 
that the Island of Great Britain was formerly united to the continent of 
France. On the coast of France, England, Holland, and Germany, 
the sea has retreated in many parts. In Italy a considerable tract of 
territory has been gained by the retreating of the ocean; and Ravenna, 
which’ was formerly a seaport, is no longer a maritime town.” 

**On the mountain of Stella, in Portugal, is a lake in which the 
wrecks of ships have been found, notwithstanding this mountain is more 
than twelve leagues distant from any sea. Sabinus, in his commenta- 
ries on Ovid’s Metamorphoses, says, that by the monuments of history 
it appears, that in the year 1460, a whole ship, with its anchors, was 
found in a mine of the Alps.” 

We are aware that Lyell holds a different doctrine. He argues that, 
instead of the ocean receding and changing its locality, the earth rises 
up, and thus the beholder is deceived by appearances—naturally con- 
cluding that the water from its nature is more likely to retire than the 
Jand to grow. However, the most striking and best established exam- 
ples adduced by him are confined to volcanic regions, where the earth 
not far from the surface is continually disturbed by internal fires. 





THE CHURCH.—(EXTRACTS.) 


“ Purity of heart and life, Christ’s spirit of love towards God and man ; this 
is all in all. The church is important only as it ministers to this, and every 
church which so ministers is a good one, no matter how, when, or where it grew 
up, no matter whether it worshipon its knees or on its feet, or whether its min- 
isters are ordained by pope, bishop, presbyter, or people ; these are secondary 
things, and of no comparative moment. The church which opens on heaven, is 
that and that only in which ‘the spirit of heaven dwells. The church whose 
worship rises to God’s ear, is that and that only where the soul ascends. No 
matter whether it be gathered in cathedral or barn; whether it sit in silence or 
send up a hymn; whether the minister speak from carefully prepared notes, or 
from immediate, fervent, irrepressible suggestion. If God be loved, and Jesus 
Christ be welcomed to the soul, and his instructions be meekly and wisely heard, 
and the solemn purpose grow up to do all duty amidst all conflict, sacrifice, and 
temptation, then the true end of the church is answered. ‘This is no other 
than the house of God, the Garr of heaven.’ ”’ 

“ Do not tell me that I surrender myself to a fiction of imagination, when I say 
that distant christians, that all christians and myself, form one body, one church, 
just as far as a common love and piety possess our hearts. Nothing is more real 
than this spiritual union. There is one grand all-comprehending church; and 
if I am a christian I. belong to it, and no man can shut me out of it. You may 
exclude me from your Roman church, your Episcopal church, and your Calvan- 
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istic church on account of supposed defects in my creed or my sect, and I am 
content to be excluded. But I will not be severed trom the great body of Christ. 
Who shall sunder me from such men as Fenelon, and Pascal; and Boromeo, from 
Archbishop Leighton, Jeremy Taylor, and John Howard? Who can rupture the 
spiritual bond between those men and myself? Do:I not hold them dear? Does 
not.their spirit, flowing out through their writings and lines, penetrate niy soul ? 
Are they nota portion of my being? Am I not a different man from what J should 
have been, had not these and other spirits acted on mine? And is it in the power 
of synod or conclave, or of all the ecclesiastical combinations on earth to part 
me from them? I am bound to them by thought and affection; and can these be 
suppressed by the bull of a pope or the excommunication of a council? The soul 
breaks scornfully these barriers, these webs of spiders, and joins itself to the 
great and gocd ; and if it possess their spirit, will the great and good, living or 
dead, cast it off, because it has not enrolled itself in this or another sect? A pure 
mind is free bf the universe. It belongs to the church, the family of the pure 
in all worlds. Virtue is nolocal thing. It is not honorable because born in this 
community or that, but for its own independent everlasting beauty. This is the 
bond of the universal church. No man can be excommunicated from it but by 
himself, by the death of goodness in his own breast. All sentences of exclu- 
sion are vain, if he do not dissolve the tie of purity which binds him to all holy 
souls.” 

“It does not offend me that the Romanist maintains that a piece of bread, a 
wafer, over which a priest has pronounced some magical words, is the flesh and 
bloed of Jesus Christ. I learn, indeed, in this error, a humbling lesson of human 
credulity, of the weakness of human reason; but I see nothing in it which 
strikes at the essential principles of religion. When, however, the Roman 
Catholic goes farther, and tells me that God looks with abhorrence on all who 
will not see in the consecrated wafers Christ’s flesh and blood; and. when he 
makes the reception of this from the hands of a consecrated pricst, the door into 
Christ's fold, then I am shocked by the dishonor he casts on God and virtue, by 
his debasing conceptions of our moral nature and of the Divine, and by his cruel 
disruption of the ties of human and christian brotherhood. How sad and strange 
that a man educated under christianity should place religion in a church-con- 
nexion, in church-rites, should shut from God’s family the wisest and the best, 
because they conscientiously abstain from -certain outward ordinances. Is not 
holiness of heart and life dear to God for its own sake, dear to him without the 
manipulations of a priest, without the agency of a consecrated wafer? The 
grand error of Roman Catholicism is its narrow church-spirit, its blind secta- 
rianism, its exclusion of virtuous, pious men from God's favor, because they can- 
not eat, drink or pray according to certain prescribed rites. Romanism has to 
learn, that nothing but the inward life is great and good in the sight of the Omnis- 
cient, and that all who cherish this are members of Christ’s body. Romanism 
is any thing but what it boasts to be, the Universal Church. [lam too much a 
Catholic to enlist under its banner. 

“T belong to the Universal Church ; nothing shall separate me from it.” 

“ The notion that, by a decree of God’s sovereign will, his grace or spirit flows 
through certain rites to those who are in union with a certain church, and that 
it is promised to none besides, has no foundation in Scripture or reason. The 
church, as I have previously suggested, is not an arbitrary appointment; it does 
not rest on will, but is ordained on account of its obvious fitness to accomplish 
the spiritual improvement which is the end of christianity. It corresponds to 
our nature. It isa union of méans, and influences, and offices, which rational 
and moral creatures need. It has no affinity with the magical operations so com- 
mon in false religions ; its agency is intelligible and level to the common mind. 
Its two great rites, baptism and the Lord's supper, are not meant to act as 
charms. When freed from the errors and superstitions which have clung to 
them for ages, and when administered as they should be, with tenderness and 
solemnity, they are powerful means of bringing great truths to the mind, and of 
touching the heart, and for these ends'they are ordained. The adaption of the, 
Church to the promotion of holiness among men, is its grand excellence ; and 
where it accomplishes this end, its work is done. and no greater can be conceived 
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on earth or in Heaven. The moment we shut our eyes on this truth, and con- 
ctéive of the church as. serving us by forms and ordinances, which are effectual 
only in the hands of: privileged ’ officials or priests, we plunge into the tegion of 
shadows and superstitions. We have no ground.to tread on, no light to guide 
us. This mysterious power, lodged in the hands ofa few fellow creatures, tends 
to give a servile spirit to the mass of Christians, to impair manliness and self- 
respect, to subdue the intellect to the reception of the absurdest dogmas. .. Reli- 
gion loses its simple grandeur, and degenerates into mechanism and form. The 
conscience is quieted by*something short of true repentance ; something besides 
purity of heart and life, ig made the qualification for Heaven. ‘The surest device 
for making the mind a coward and a slave, is a wide spread and closely cenient- 
ed church, the powers of which are concentrated in the hands of a ‘ sacred or- 
der,’’and which has succeeded in arrogating to its rites, or ministers, a sway over 
the future world, over the soul’s everlasting weal or woe. The inevitable, degra- 
ding influence of such a Charch is demonstrative proof against its divine original.” 
“ There is.no end to the volumes written in defence of this or that church, which 
sets itself forth as the only true church, and claims exclusive acceptance with 
God. But the unlettered Christian has an answer to them all. He cannot and 
neéd not seek it in:libraries. -He finds it, almost without seeking, in plain pas- 
es of the New Testament, and in his own heart. He reads and he feels that 

a is an Jnward Life. This he knows, not by report, but by consciousness, 
by the prostration of his soul in penitence, by the: surrender of his. will to the 
ivine, by overflowing gratitude, by calm trust, and by a new love to his fellow 
creatures. Will it do to tell such a man that the promises of christianity do not 
belong to him, that access to God is denied him, because he is not joined with 
this or that exclusive church? Has not this access been granted to him already ? 
Has he not prayed in his griefs and been consoled? In his temptations, and 
been strengthened? Has he not found Ged in his solitudes, and in the great con- 
regation ?. Does he thirst for anything so fervently as for perfect assnmilation 
to the divine purity? And can he question God’s readiness to help him, because 
he. is unable to find in scripture a command to bind himself to this or another 
self-magnifying church? How easily does the experience of the true Christian 
brush away the cobwebs of theologians? He loves. and reveres God, and in this 
spirit has-a foretaste of Heaven ; and can Heaven be barred against him by eccle- 


“ siastical censures ? He has felt the power of the cross, and resurrection, and 


promises of Jesus Christ; and is there any “height or depth” of human éxclu- 
siveness and. bigotry which can separate him from his. Lord? He can die for 
trnth and humanity ; and is there any man so swelled by the conceit of his union 
with the true church, as to stand apart and say, ‘I am holier than thou?’ When 
by means of the writing or conversation of Christians of various denominations, 
you look into their hearts, and discern the deep workings, and conflicts, and 
aspirations of etd can you help seeing in them tokens of the presence and 
operations of God’s spirit, more authentic and touching than in all the harmo- 
nies and beneficent influences of the outward universe? Who can shut up this 
Spirit in any place or any sect? “Who will not rejoice to witness it in its fruits 
of justice, goodness, purity and piety» wherever they meet the eye? Who will 
not hail it as the infallible sign of the accepted worshipper of God ?’’ 

“« We have grown up under different influences. We bear different names. But 
if we purpose solemnly to do God’s will, and are following the precepts and ex- 
ample of Christ, we are one Church, and let nothing divide us. -Diversities of 
opinion may incline us to worship under different roofs, or diversities of tastes 


_or habit, to worship with different forms. But these varieties are not schisms; 


they do not break the unity of Christ’s Church. We may still honor, and love, 
and rejoice in one another’s spiritual life and progress, as truly as if we were 
cast‘into one and the same unyielding form. God loves variety in nature and 
in the human soul, nor does he reject it in the Christian worship. In many great 
truths, in those which are most quickening, purifying and consoling, we all, I 
hope, agree. There is, too, a common ground of practice, aloof from all con- 


_froversy, on which we may all meet. _We may all unite hearts and hands, in 
doing good,” &e. fic, 


Rev. Dr. Channing's Sermon, of 30th May, 1841. 





